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maintained its Tudor- Jacobean countenance almost 

without compromise. Inside, there have been 
many changes of heart, and these have been recorded in 
drastic remodellings which have left little trace of the 
previous ways of life and of the styles in which they 
found expression. Ina house as large as Temple Newsam 
fashion moves from one quarter to another with the cen- 
turies, as it does in a town. In the sixteenth it was the 
west wing, in the centre, which had the noblest rooms ; 
and the plan of the principal rooms in this wing is still 
fundamentally the same, though corridors made in the 
eighteenth on the courtyard side of each floor have cut a 
slice off the large rooms, which ran right through, in the 
centre and have done away with the smaller rooms to 
either side. On the second floor, where the later overlay 
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restore to the house its Jacobean character. Her gradual 
restoration of the leaded lights to all the windows except 
those of the first floor on the south front was an improve- 
ment to the outside, but inside she was less successful. 
If it had not been done before, the panelling of the Great 
Hall must have been done soon after her reign began in 
1871, for the deal arcading and composition ornaments 
which were superimposed on the austere features of 1796 
still have the naiveté of a revival. The great oak staircase 
installed in 1894 belongs to the era of reproductions. It 
copies a Jacobean staircase from Stangham Place, Sussex, 
now in the County Hall at Lewes, and naturally has 
something of the original’s grandeur ; but the carving is 
unusually crude and mechanical and the colour bad. 
The plan by taking no account of the different levels of 
the south and west wings, which the staircase joins, 
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Fig. II 


of decoration is simple, a tentative scraping has already 
revealed several narrow brick doorways, a moulded stone 
fire-arch and, in the large room of the centre, a beautiful 
plastic frieze of grape-vine pattern. It may be possible 
eventually to re-create the Tudor character of this part, 
for there is not much to lose by the attempt. Below, the 
fine oak beam with Lord Darcy’s crest, in the central 
room on the ground floor, is all that remains visible of 
the Tudor decoration. 

From the position of this great porch and from the 
scale of the rooms there one suspects that Sir Arthur 
Ingram made the south wing the principal quarter of the 
house. What remains, however, of his lavish interior 
rouses little desire to reconstruct it. In the ceiling of the 
dining-room the stereotyped pendants, rosettes and 
fleurs-de-lys are fitted by the foot without much reference 
to the plan of the room. The many fragments of friezes 
which have survived in other parts of the house, in the 
underdrawing or behind woodwork of later date, are more 
boldly and imaginatively designed but crudely executed. 
It was Mrs. Meynell-Ingram’s ambition however to 
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necessitated the sealing of the top floor of the west wing 
at this point, so that access to it could now be had only 
from the other end. It replaces a double staircase in 
stone by which John Carr of York had solved this problem 
for the seventh Viscount Irwin. 

The seventh Viscount shifted the social centre of the 
house to the north wing, and the decoration which was 
carried out for him there and in the west wing remains 
its great feature. He inherited in 1736, and he must have 
set to work at once. We do not know whether he employed 
an architect. Carr’s name we only come across more than 
twenty years later in connection with the building of the 
ill-fated staircase. Very likely there was no architect, at 
least in the modern sense of the word. Lord Irwin 
evidently took a very personal interest in the work, as we 
can see by the plan for a ceiling which he holds in the 
portrait which Philippe Mercier painted of him and his 
lady about 1741 (Fig. I). The Viscountess was Anne 
Scarborough, granddaughter of Sir Charles Scarborouzh, 
the famous physician who attended King Charles II. If 
the work of remodelling proceeded in logical order, it 
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Fig. III. 


must have begun in the centre of the north wing on the 
north side, with the making of a new entrance or with 
the re-making of an old one. The North Hall has inside 
walls three feet thick, and these, with those of all the 
other rooms, were cut through at the back, to make a 
corridor which runs the length of the north and west 
wings on the inside, towards the court. Below the 
ground floor the north wing has a basement, at the east 
end of which was the chapel, two storeys high. It is still 
recorded by the round-headed lights to the windows and 
their faintly coloured glass. The chapel made the seventh 
Viscount an excellent kitchen. At the other end, where 
the north wing joins the west, the old well was fitted with 
new stone stairs, graceful wrought-iron balusters and a 
mahogany rail—a fine staircase, which still has to be rid 
of the white enamel paint which disguises the iron-work, 
the Victorian dado of deal panels, too small and painted 
dark brown, and Lincrusta Walton (or one of her relations) 
in the filling above. It leads one to the first floor of the 
north and west wings, where the seventh Viscount’s 
decoration is still comparatively whole. 

The north wing was his opportunity. Its first floor was 
divided then not across, but along, into a corridor eight 
feet wide, of which it is hard to guess the function, and 
the long gallery typical of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
palace. This dividing wall was thrown down, to give the 
new rooms a width of 29 feet. There were only two new 
rooms. At the east end, over the new kitchen, Lord 
Irwin made his library, climax to the palace built for the 
humanist of the XVIIIth century, when books were still 
expensive and beautiful things, worthy of an ornate, 
expensive setting. This library is the most sumptuous 
room of the house, with the tall oak bookcases inset 
between substantial plaster columns of the Composite 
order carrying a rich entablature, above which is a second, 
panelled, frieze and smaller cornice supporting a ceiling 
no less rich. On the sides of it there are classical masks, 
from which go out long cornucopiae festooned with 
flowers, and in the centre festoons of naturalistic shells 
enclose an oval panel. In the great bay window at the 
end, couples of columns support a lower ceiling of separate 
design. Reaction from Humanism, however, vengeance 
for the former chapel, have turned the library itself into 
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a chapel, the fireplace filled by an organ, the 
oriel window by an altar, the bookcases them- 
selves covered over with plush. Otherwise the 
lovely room remains intact. 

If the library was the richest room of the 
seventh Viscount’s house, the grandest was the 
gallery (Fig. II). It is 102 feet long, and it 
was six years in the making: 1738-1743. The 
big bay window in the centre of the north 
wall had originally an arched top, touching 
the frieze, and contained three round-headed 
lights. These singularities must have given the 
room a more definite centre and the little extra 
impression of height which it now rather lacks ; 
but these were abolished by Mrs. Meynell- 
Ingram for the sake of the re-Jacobeanization of 
the north front outside. Otherwise the room 
is unchanged. Its great size and the richness 
of its ornament make it one of the outstanding 
examples of early Georgian decoration. Like so 
much English work, it is a compromise; but 
compromise can be afforded within such dimen- 
sions. While the gallery is vast and sumptuous, it 
has a homeliness which could hardly go with absolute 
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Fig. IV. THE GALLERY. One oF Two MantEL- 

PIECES IN STONE. The modern overmantel contains a 

painting of Rome with St. Peter’s and Castel S. Angelo, 
by ANTONIO IOoLI 
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four generous local benefactors and the National Art-Collections’ 
Fund. Its daybed, its four settees and its twenty chairs are carved 
in walnut and gilt. The carving is unusually bold and easy, and the 
needlework which covers backs and seats is a many-coloured, 
harmonious tangle of flowers. The background is a greenish golden 
yellow in several shades, and the colour next in abundance was a mauve 
so brilliant that it is difficult to lament its fading. There has been 
almost no fading in the other colours: crimson, scarlet, ultramarine, 
green and warmer yellow. Ranged down each side of it, the suite makes 
an everlasting herbaceous border to the great room (Fig. VIII). With 
the suite go the two great girandoles which have never left the walls 
of the room, magnificent examples of the English rococo at its most 
fantastic and of the solid warmth of English gilding. They are carved 
in pine by craftsmen who were determined to show that they could 
equal anything that the French could do in ormolu. There were 
side-tables in the Gallery on the same scale as the girandoles. Two 
of these are illustrated by Lenygon, but they are scattered now, 
alas. If anyone can reveal their present whereabouts the Temple 
Newsam Committee will be more than grateful. Meanwhile yet 
another generous donor has given a beautiful side-table in the same 
style. I doubt if the finest ormolu work of Crescent or Caffiere 
was ever more imaginative than such an English table as this or if it 
ever shows a more sculptural feeling than there is in these grinning, 
lascivious satyr heads which ornament it. At the end of the gallery, 
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symmetry or greater height. It is only 18 feet high. 
There was compromise with the still Jacobean frame of 
the building, for while the north front may well have 
been altered for the seventh Viscount to suit the room, 
on the south side of the wing the two bay windows giving 
on the courtyard were left as they were, unmatched and 
dividing that wall of the room unequally. There was 
compromise in the decoration itself, for in England the 
rococo rarely claimed all the liberties that it dared on the 
Continent. Airy and gay as are the scrolls and the flowers 
of the central panel in the ceiling, they are completely 
symmetrical, anchored to a circular medallion in the 
centre and enclosed within a sober, circular frame 
(Fig. III). The ceiling as a whole is panelled out as 
stiffly as could be, and the frieze, with its recurrent satyr 
masks, each with its own expression, might belong to the 
century before. The plasterwork, which includes the 
reveals of the three bay windows, is no doubt the work 
of plasterers from York, where there was a great pro- 
vincial school. Thomas Perritt of York was paid half a 
guinea apiece for the thirteen beautiful portrait medallions 
which fill the smallest panels in the ceiling. They are 
said to represent King George II, his deceased wife and 
eleven members of their family, but Mr. Owen Morshead, 
Royal Librarian at Windsor, will not have the identifica- 
tion. The reveals of the smaller windows are carved in 
pine, like the rich dado, the four beautiful doorways and 
the overmantels to the two chimneypieces. The over- 
mantels rather spoil the magnificent proportions of the 
mantelpieces themselves. Carved in stone and brought 
from London, the name of Isaac Ware, the architect of 
Chesterfield House, has been suggested for them (Fig. IV). 
The overmantels have always contained two architectural 
paintings by Antonio Ioli. The four Cupids who pose 
for the Seasons on the pediments of the overmantels are 
of lead. 

When the contents of the house were sold by auction, 
in 1922, Lord Halifax fortunately retained the great suite 
of furniture which Lord Irwin had had made for this 
room, and this was bought back from him in 1939 by 
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against the chapel, a door in the north wall used to give 
on to a staircase built in the bay window and leading 
down to the kitchen. It is pleasant to think of the many 
cheerful parties which the hospitable old nobleman must 
have given in this great glittering room. 

As the work of decoration proceeded on the first floor 
from the north wing to the west, it became gayer and 
more fanciful. At least the ceiling in the Blue Damask 
Room in the centre of the west wing is the most free and 
delicate in the house. The large panel in the centre is 
empty, as if to receive a painting in its heavy, formal 
frame ; but the modelling outside this is very exquisite, 
with its festoons of flowers and its medallions with pro- 
files of pretty Venuses. The soffit of the bay window is 
guarded by the most inviting of dragons. The original 
pine mantelpiece, loaded with light festoons of flowers 
carved in full relief, is still preserved in this room. From 
the adjoining Green Damask Room it had disappeared, 
but a fine specimen has been obtained from the near-by 
Seacroft Hall, which has to be pulled down by the Cor- 
poration Housing Department. The Blue Damask Room 
is an old title and all the principal rooms must have been 
hung with damask by the seventh Viscount. It was 
restored to these two rooms in 1939, to the gallery, by 
the munificence of a generous benefactor, in 1940. The 
first floor rooms of the west wing were bedrooms, and the 
Blue Damask Room was probably the principal guest- 
room of the house. It has a magnificent littl dressing- 
room cut from a larger room, through the remainder of 
which one arrived at Carr’s great stone staircase, now, 
alas, no more. 

Perhaps the seventh Viscount paid no great attention 
to the south wing. It must have been in a neglected state 
if it needed the drastic remodelling which was done in 
1796 for his niece by marriage, Frances Shepheard, the 
widow of the ninth and last Viscount Irwin. Hers was 
the last of the migrations. Yet the work done for her has 
undergone more change than that which was done for 
her uncle. The fine, severe classicism of her great hall 
has been overlaid, as I have already described, with 
Victorian-Jacobean, and only the smaller rooms on either 
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Fig. VI. TEMPLE NEWSAM THE DRAWING ROOM after restoration, 1939 
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Fig. VII. THE DRAWING ROOM CHINESE PAINTED WALLPAPER AND FURNITURE 
Frank H. Fulford collection 
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Fig. VIII. 


THE GALLERY 


SouTH WALL 


Four of the twenty chairs and a pair of girandoles made for the room 
The portrait, by FRaNcEs Cores, is lent by the Earl of MEXBOROUGH 


side still preserve the dados and cornices and architraves 
of 1796, stereotyped perhaps but elegant, the last work 
done in the good tradition of English craftsmanship. 
Lady Irwin had five daughters, who have become a 
legend in the house partly by reason of their brilliant 
marriages, partly through the medium of the lively 
portrait-group, belonging to Lord Halifax, which was 
painted by the Leeds-born artist, Benjamin Wilson. The 
eldest married the second Marquess of Hertford, to 
become the uncrowned Queen of the Regency and the 
great Whig hostess of its London. Superseded by Lady 
Conyngham and widowed in 1822, Lady Hertford retired 
to Temple Newsam, to spend her latter days in the south 
wing’s sunny rooms. It was for her probably that was 
done the last interesting piece of decoration, that of the 
drawing-room, to the east of the Great Hall (Fig. VII). 
It still has the elegant dado and window architraves and 
the neat cornice put in for her mother; but the door 
architraves and the great glass-fronted wall-cabinets which 
fill the space on each side of the chimney-breast have as 
their principal features a series of fine pilasters carved in 
oak ard gilded, from the France of Louis XIV. The 
panels of the cupboards beneath the cabinets are of 
Chinese lacquer and the walls are covered with a beautiful 
painted Chinese wallpaper given to Lady Hertford’s 
mother by the Prince Regent. It has a blue ground, 
which has faded to a soft turquoise, and the predominant 


colour among the many with which it is painted is a cool 
aubergine. As if the fantastic bird population with which 
the Chinese artist adorned this paper were not enough, 
some inmate of the house has added printed birds cut 
from ornithological plates. The white marble mantel- 
piece and heavy gilt neo-rococo mirror which used to be 
in this room were removed in 1939, when the room was 
restored to contain the Frank H. Fulford Collection, of 
which the climax is the case of exquisite French XVIIIth 
century snuff-boxes which occupies the centre of the 
room. In the corresponding room on the other side of 
the Great Hall Lady Hertford had a series of Beauvais 
tapestries. She no doubt furnished all these south rooms 
with the French furniture of the last century which the 
Prince Regent had taught her to appreciate. 

Already people of taste were beginning to miss from 
contemporary design the imaginative spirit and the fine 
tact which had belonged to it for several centuries, and 
were turning from it towards an attempt to reconstruct 
the past. Lady Hertford’s grandson, the fourth Marquess 
of Hertford, was to be the creator of the famous Wallace 
Collection at Hertford House, which was left to the 
nation by the widow of his illegitimate son. In his youth 
he must often have stayed with his grandmother at 
Temple Newsam. It was here perhaps that he first 
formed the tastes which were to make him the greatest 
of all English collectors. 
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CHARLES II SILVER 


were produced in a much greater variety than 
ever previously, and many were of the finest 
artistic merit and quality of workmanship. Unfor- 
tunately a large number of pieces of a diversified character 
did not stand the test of time. However, the fine tank- 
ards, flagons, wine tasters, dishes, goblets, porringers, 


D8 the reign of Charles II silver articles 





Fig. I. 


SILVER DISH, Charles II, 24 ins. in width. 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 


sweetmeat boxes and innumerable similar articles of the 
finest workmanship were cherished and have been 
looked after, and are now to be found in the best 
collections and in dealers’ possession in this country and 
abroad. 

About the time of the death of Oliver Cromwell, a 
fashion was adopted from the Dutch of making two- 
handled cups and their stands, beakers and similar 
articles, of thinner silver than that which had been 
formerly in general use and embossed the same in bold 
relief with elaborate designs and flowers and fruit. At 
first this kind of embossing work was confined to articles 
of plate intended for display on the buffet, but on Charles 
coming to the throne it was extended to decorative objects 
such as vases and other garniture for the chimney piece 
and the toilet table. Later in the reign, from about 1675 
to 1685, the great influx of silver into England from the 
Spanish possessions in South America led to plate being 
manufactured into a tremendous variety of articles for 
which it had not previously been used. In Spain and 
France tables and even bedsteads, baths, fire-irons, etc., 
were made of the precious metal for the Royal palaces and 
the residences of the nobles, and even the wealthy 
commoners used it in an extravagant manner. 

Though England, as one would expect, was slow in 
following this fashion it did so to a limited degree and 
much more than at any time previously. Mirror frames, 
toilet tables, boxes, pots and jars, gueridons, andirons 
or firedogs, sconces and wall brackets were made and sold 
lavishly so it is not surprising that the last quarter of the 
XVIIth century was referred to as the Silver Age. At 
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Goring House there was a profusion of silver jars and 
vases, and the Duchess of Portsmouth had great vases of 
wrought silver plate and table stands all of massive silver 
in her dressing room. 

The demand during this reign was certainly remark- 
able, and the nation’s goldsmith workers had to obtain 
large numbers of immigrant plate workers to assist them 
in meeting these demands, and which can be confirmed 
by the names which so much of the silver bears. The 
silver coin of the Realm had actually to be melted down 
to supply the demand, and so acute did the shortage of 
legal tender become that statutes were enacted to stop the 
continuance of the custom of using the coinage for such 
purposes. It is interesting to know that so scarce had 
silver become in 1696 that the Government were 
authorized to purchase London hall marked silver at 
5s. 4d. per oz. in order to meet the requirements of the mint 
for making coinage. Considering the value of money in 
these days, this was a remarkable price to be offered, and 





Fig. II. TANKARD, maker William Ramsay, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 
J. R. Cookson, The Georgian House, Kendal 
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Fig. II by William Ramsay 
J. R. Cookson, Kendal 
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only goes to show that the demand for articles of silver 
at any cost was no exaggeration. 

The custom of using silver for tables and mirrors which 
was not solid was followed for some time but did not last 
long, and before the end of the century the working gold- 
smiths devoted themselves to the manufacture of plate 
more in keeping with the high reputation of their trade. 

As we have previously mentioned, in addition to the 
great variety of general silver that was being made to meet 
the demand for silver at any price for the aggrandisement 
of the mansions of the nobility and wealthy commoners, 
fine plate such as tankards and similar pieces for table use 





Fig. IV. QUART TANKARD, made in London 
and dated 1681 
Crichton Bros., 96 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 





Fig. V. TANKARD AND COVER, 1681 
Harman and Lambert, 177 New Bond Street, W.1 
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was being made by the great craftsmen of the period. It 
is regrettable but understandable that some of the most 
choice pieces are inaccessible at the moment, being placed 
in all kinds of places for safe keeping, but we are able to 
show some fine examples of the period. 

The royal font preserved in the Tower of London is a 
fine example of 1661, consisting as it does of a large bowl 





Fig. VI. 


TANKARD, 1684, marks R.C. in a dotted circle 
The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Co., Ltd., 
112 Regent Street, W.1 


circular and cover 18 in. in diameter with the maker’s 
mark R. F. An example of embossed plate made of thin 
silver is a large dish belonging to Lord Swaythling, with 
four cast handles, these being hall-marked London 1701, 
the dish being 1660. It originally belonged to Archibald, 
eighth Earl and first Marquis of Argyle, who was beheaded 
May 25th, 1661. The work of this particular dish is 
inferior to most of the silver of the period due to the 
insufficient thickness of the material of which the piece 
is wrought. In Fig. I we are able to show a similar 
dish of 24 in. in width, which, however, is of proper 
thickness. 

A famous tankard is the one presented by Charles II 
to the Czar of Russia, which is preserved by the Treasury 
of the Kremlin in Moscow. Sixteen inches in height, it 
bears the hall mark 1663-1664. A variety of tankards 
which became very common has a short and cylindrical 
body tapering slightly toward the top. There is no 
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orojecting foot but a couple of narrow lines of horizontal 
noulding nearly flush with the body. One of this kind 
vas presented to Sir Edmundberry Godfrey in 1666, 
vhen he was knighted for the work he had done dealing 
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Fig. IX. SILVER PORRINGER AND COVER, 
London, 1673 
Reginald Davis, 34 High Street, Oxford 


besides being a great goldsmith, as nearly all the plate of 
Newcastle prior to 1700 bears his mark. He was sheriff 
of the city in 1687 and mayor, 1690. We consider 





Fig. VII. WINE FOUNTAIN, 1660-5 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 





with the Great Plague of London. A most interesting 
one is Fig. II, which is extraordinarily rare, the maker 
' being William Ramsay, the celebrated silversmith of this 
and Cromwell’s time. He was a Newcastle-on-Tyne 
man, and this is the only other piece known by this great 
maker besides the Communion cup bearing the ram’s 
head mark, which is in St. Nicholas Cathedral of his 
native city. 
Ramsay was without doubt somewhat of a character 





Fig. X. Scottish built WOOD QUAICH, Charles II, 
inside and outside views 
John Bell, 56-8 Bridge Street, Aberdeen 


this piece of sufficient importance for the marks to be 
given, Fig. III. Another fine one is shown in Fig. IV. 
Fig. VIII. WINE CISTERN, 1660-5 Of quart size, it was made in London in 1681, the maker's 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 mark being IC, a mullet below; it is embossed with the 
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arms of Willson, and is 5?in. in 
height. Fig. V., a plain one with 
cover, 1681, London, is fully marked 
and pricked with initials and date on 
handle, the maker most probably J. 
Sutton; also 5?in. Another fine 
example of a tankard of the period is 
Fig. VI, made in the year 1684 and 
bearing interesting markings in a 
dotted circle. It is mentioned in 
Jackson’s famous volumes, to which 
we are indebted for some of the 
information given in this short note. 
Figs. VII and VIII are a wine 
fountain and cistern, 1660-5. The 
fountain is 4 ft. 6 in. in height and 
bears the arms of the second Earl 
of Chesterfield and his wife, Philip 
Stanhope and Elizabeth Dormer, 
daughter of Earl Carnarvon. Fig. 
IX is a lovely silver porringer and 
cover, London, 1673. The maker’s 





Fig. XII. 


Fig. XI. GOBLET, 
made in London, 
1664, maker R.N. 
Crichton’ Bros., 
96 Jermyn Street, 
W.1 


Fig. XIV. WINE FLAGON, 1684 
Harman and Lambert, Ltd., 177 New Bond Street, W.1 





Fig. XIII. WINETASTER, maker’s mark SR, 1675, engraved by Wm. Bassett, 1697 


TWO SILVER WINE TASTERS, the larger 
1664, smaller 1683 
J. R. Cookson, The Georgian House, Kendal 


Wm. Bruford & Sons, 241 High Street, Exeter 


mark is W. H., with pellet. It stands on four feet and 
is surmounted with a knob in the form of a dog, the 
height being 9} in. Fig. X illustrates an extremely 
large and important Scottish built wood Quaich with its 
original silver mounts: the lugs are covered with silver, 
and there is a large silver boss in the centre, and at one 
side of the rim an original silver mouthpiece for drinking. 
The length is 11} in., diameter of the bowl 8 in., znd it 
stands 3 in. in height, and is undoubtedly one of the 
earliest pieces known. Fig. XI is a lovely goblet, of 
London, 1664, marked R.N. and recorded in Jacksons, 
6} in. in height. Then we come to those interesting 
wine-tasters. The two in Fig. XII are the larger, 3} in., 
of 1664, and the smaller, 1683, 2} in., sweet little pieces 
of the period. 
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Fig. XV. SWEETMEAT BOX, London, 1666, 
maker SR 
Harman and Lamtert, 177 New Bond Street, W.1 


Fig. XIII is a very beautiful example engraved by 
Wm. Bassett, 1697, maker’s mark S. R., cinquefoil 
below, London, 1675, 3? in. Fig. XIV is a fine flagon, 
plain, 1684, on skirt base, the lower part of the handle 
missing, height 7 in. 

Fig. XV is a beautiful oval sweetmeat box, that must 
appeal to anyone, but requires a long pocket to acquire. 
London, 1666. It is in excellent preservation, notwith- 
standing having been used fairly hard, and has fine marks 
on body and cover. Maker R. S., between mullets, and 
it is 74 in. wide and 2} in. deep. 


SPARKS’ 
EXHIBITION AT 
HARROGATE 


This Exhibition of 
Chinese porcelains and 
jades is attracting a large 
number of visitors, and 
we now have pleasure in 
illustrating a lovely figure 
of the Ming Dynasty, 
which is one of the many 
rare, attractive and beau- 
tiful pieces included in 
the exhibition. 


POTTERY FIGURE of a 
boy attendant with a book, 
which has remains of pale 
green and yellow glazes, of the 
MInc Dynasty, A.D. 1368-1644 


II SILVER 


Fig. XVI is perhaps a good ending; a tobacco box 
dated 1678, and bearing the markings SH with fleur de lys 
below heart in shaped shield. 

The tankard, Fig. VI, is to be found in that well- 
known London landmark, the Galleries of the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., at 112, Regent Street, 
which is being carried on as always, even in these times, 
with, in addition to its stock of antique silver and 
jewellery, one of the most complete stocks of modern 
silver to suit every purse. 





Fig. XVI. 


SILVER TOBACCO BOX, 1678, with fleur-de- 
lys in heart-shaped shield 
E. T. Biggs and Sons, 30-32 High Street, Maidenhead 


THE LEGER GALLERIES 


The first exhibition in this country of the pictures by 
Alva is being held at 13, Old Bond Street, and will, we 
are quite sure, attract considerable attention. His work 
is that of a real artist, and the thirty pictures shown 
depict sadness, happiness, and life. Those dealing with 
Paris, where we believe he now resides, radiate with 
gaiety, while those treating with the Holy Land make one 
feel the air and the terrible heat of that land. The pic- 
tures of the refugees are frightfully sad, as one would 
however expect by a man of his ability. 


In another of the rooms there is an exhibition of con- 
temporary artists, works which include those by John 
Piper, Ivon Hitchins, A. Devas, A. Mayerson, V. Pitch- 
forth and F. Hodgkins. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


As we suggested in the review in the last issue, the 
exhibition of the works of artists of fame and promise 
has proved such a success that it will be continued 
through September. Most of the pictures sold, and it is 
a very large number, will be replaced by works of equal 
merit by well-known artists, and we can do no more than 
urge all interested in art generally to go to Leicester 
Square, where most tastes will be satisfied. 
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ART AND TEMPERAMENT™-vin 


BY HERBERT FURST 


VI. THE HUMORIST TEMPERAMENT 
HANKS to Thomas Paine, of “ The Age of 
Reason,”’ the association of the ridiculous with 
the sublime has become proverbial. It is 
tempting, therefore, to proceed with the consideration of 
the ridiculous in art. 

There is, of course, no temperament that could be 
called ridiculous unless it were that of the indifferent 
artist who considers himself to be great, that is to say, the 
megalomaniac. Such a condition of mind, though far 
from uncommon, is psychopathic rather than ridiculous, 
and in any case rather the abnormal development of a 
temperament than a temperament itself. 

There is, however, the interesting problem of the 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous as it manifests 
itself in the works of art themselves. Such a step may 
be either conscious or unconscious, corresponding to 
conscious and unconscious humour. 

In a sense all that vast amount of art which has for its 
avowed aim the representation of “‘ the Beautiful’ is a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, since “ the 
Beautiful ” is an idea which cannot find concrete expres- 
sion except through some thing which it beautifies. 
The Beautiful is always relative, with all deference to 
Plato, who would have us believe that “‘ straight lines and 
curves and the surfaces of solid forms produced out of 
these by lathes and rulers and squares’ are beautiful, 
“not relatively but naturally and absolutely.” We 
can only say we have seen such things and have been 
made to copy them on paper, and have found them 
in practical experience almost unbearably dull. Yet 
this particular ‘ snark’’ has been hunted by many great 
artists ; think of Hogarth’s “ line of beauty ”’ and recall 
Diirer’s despairing: “‘ No one can judge Beauty but God.” 

This would account for the fact that so much art is 
and has been ridiculed by those who, failing to recognize 
this inexorable relativity, have judged what they have not 
understood by principles which are irrelevant. They 
have, for example, ridiculed ugliness, meaning thereby, 
however, not a deficiency in art, but a defect in the object 
or person represented, just as they have mistaken beautiful 
subject-matter for great art. These are, in fact, quite 
common errors which have in their turn become the 
cause of other errors on the part of their opponents. 
By way of illustration let me give one example. 
When Louis XIV was shown some pictures by Ostade, 
the Dutch painter of peasant folk, he exclaimed: “ Otez 
moi ces magots ”—** Remove these ‘ baboons ’ ’’—mean- 
ing “ugly fellows ”’—‘‘from my sight,” a perfectly 
rational attitude to take for a man who saw in his favourite 
Court painter, Charles Lebrun, the propounder of true 
art. Yet this same Ostade is appreciated by all painters 
and highly praised for his “‘ consummate skill in composi- 
tion and taste in arrangement, subtlety of chiaroscuro 
and refined delicacy of colour.” But the history of art 
is full of such contradictions, not only as between the 
layman and the artist, but also as between artists and 
artists. It all depends on one’s particular point of view, 
and not only in respect to the beautiful, but also to the 
ridiculous. 


There is in existence in Rome a wall scribble dating 
from the time of the Emperor Severus, known as thx 
graffito blasfemo—the blasphemous scratching. It ha: 
little merit as a work of art, all would agree upon that 
except that it makes its meaning perfectly clear at least tc 
every Christian of to-day, whilst in its own time its 
meaning would also have been clear to every pagan 
then living in Rome. To every Christian the Crucifixion 
is next to the Resurrection the sublimest subject of the 
Passion. To represent the Crucified with an ass’s 


a 


YE “ 
head, as this graffito does, is dragging the sublime 
blasphemously down to the level of the ridiculous. 

But try to consider it for one moment from the point 
of view of the scribbler. He was, of course, a vulgar 
fellow, but most certainly not a blasphemer. To him 
Christians were themselves “‘ odd ”’ fellows who professed 
to see ina Jewish demagogue branded as such by the 
Roman law, a King of the Jews and a Son of their parti- 
cular God. Moreover, none of what this scribbler would 
have regarded as “‘ the best people ’’ were Christians, who 
mostly belonged to the lower orders. It was not till a 
hundred years or so later that Christianity became a 
“respectable” religion. So really this Greek slave or who- 
ever he was was only ridiculing what from his point of view 
could only be regarded as absurd. And we should 
remember also that if one of the greatest Church fathers 
did not actually say credo quia absurdum, I believe it 
because it is absurd, he said something very much like it. 

So here, too, one must distinguish between that which 
is ridiculous in form and that which is ridiculous in 
content ; both aspects, however, are open to differences 
of opinion due to the differences in points of view. 

Let us now consider the milder form of the ridiculous 
for which there is a corresponding temperament, the 
humorous. 

Even here, however, it is not at all plain sailing for 
us. When we use the word we generally confine it to 
something that evokes laughter or at least a smile ; but in 
fact there are many shades of humour. It may be good, 
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ART AND TEMPERAMENT—VIII 


yisterous, grim, silly, sardonic, ludicrous and also again 
ynsciously or unconsciously so. 

My definition of the humorous temperament is here 
,at which is consistently in good humour and expresses 

consciously. The darker aspects of the word belong to 
ifferent temperaments. 

To me one of the most outstanding and delicious 
xamples of this good-humoured temperament is to be 
zen in Benozzo Gozzoli’s octagon panel, measuring 
9} x 24 inches, now in our National Gallery and probably 
nce a panel from a cassone or bridal coffer. It is sup- 
»osed to represent “‘ The Rape of Helen,”’ and it probably 
loes. ‘‘ The earliest picture in the National Gallery 
vhich was painted for domestic pleasure, not religious 
ervice,” it is also “ one of the earliest in which a classical 
ubject is attempted.’ 

Small though it be, and belonging as it does rather 

o the applied than to the Fine Arts, it is nevertheless an 
important picture. Gay in both temper and colour, it is 
brimful with good humour. It represents a Florentine 
cavalier of Gozzoli’s own time, roughly the second half 
of the XVth century, carrying the fair Helen piggy-back 
from het home and hastening to a ship waiting for them 
in a harbour. The picture is full of fun, but without 
malice or caricature ; what exaggerations or absurdities 
there are, are partly intentional, such as the giant strides 
of the bridegroom, partly due to the naive conception of 
Gozzoli’s epoch, such as the treatment of the whole 
setting of the scene. 

Gozzoli was the favourite pupil of Fra Angelico and 
that fact in itself would seem to prove that Gozzoli had, if 
not the earnestness of his master, certainly his serenity and 
kindliness, matching the Angelic Brother’s otherworld- 
liness with his frank delight in the sights of this world. 

All Gozzoli’s art has this quality and also a certain 
naiveté in common with Fra Angelico. Like his master’s, 
too, the pupil’s draughtsmanship is not always perfect, 
but he was capable of superb portraiture occurring as 
incidentals in the crowded compositions in which he 
delighted. I believe I am right in thinking that, however, 
this “‘ Rape of Helen ”’ is his only deliberately humorous 
picture, though elements of humour exist also in his 
serious religious paintings. One naturally inclines to 
compare him with his somewhat later Venetian contem- 
porary Vittorio Carpaccio, who likewise delighted in 
crowded compositions, full of incident, and depicting 
contemporary life irrespective of the period to which the 
subject-matter belonged. Only however, in one picture of 
Carpaccio’s famous series of the Story of St. Ursula is 
there a hint, or at least possibly a hint, of a similar 
temperament. This is the picture of St. Ursula—who 
incidentally was an English princess massacred with 
10,000 virgins at Cologne by the Huns—the real Huns— 
dreaming hand to cheek in the huge four-poster double 
bed, whilst an angelic knight or knightly angel enters her 
most elegant bedroom. It is all done with that love of 
detail, and in general, and allowing for the oil medium, 
similar gaiety of colour, that makes Carpaccio’s northern 
contemporary Memlinc’s treatment of the same legend 
in the famous St. Ursula Shrine at Bruges seem so 
different and yet so closely related. Neither, however, 
can compare with Gozzoli’s more pagan joyfulness. 

The problem we have here set ourselves, however, 
bristles with difficulties. One would imagine that a smile 


1 Quotations from Cook’s Handbook. 
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at any rate would warrant the inclusion of pictures repre- 
senting smiling persons in the category of humorous art ; 
but one need only to mention the Mona Lisa’s smile 
which has made Leonardo’s picture world famous to 
realize how far from good humour a smile can be. Nor 
has the epidemic of smiles in the pictures by his followers 
any relation to it. Nor has the similarly mysterious smile 
one may see in the figure of Flora in Botticelli’s ‘‘ Prima- 
vera,” though an exception in his rather melancholy art, 
any relation to good humour. 

On the whole this temperament seems to have been 
more prevalent among the artists of the north, whose 
art veered from boisterous fun to the depths of gloom. 
Perhaps they are the quintessentially humorous since their 
art comprises all four “‘ humours ”—sanguine, choleric, 
melancholic, and, though less often, phlegmatic in higher 
potentialities than it is found among the Latin peoples. 

Thus the whole of Gothic art is shot through in a 
curious way with humour and horror which never reaches 
the dignity of comedy and tragedy, but rather oscillates 
between the grotesque and the gruesome. 

It would almost seem that their religion, which was 
so full of the horrors of hell and the martyrdom of saints, 
needed comic, in fact, grotesque, compensation. It was 
for that reason, no doubt, that the decoration of architec- 
ture, with its gargoyles, figured corbels, pew ends, miserere 
seats often must be ranked as humorous relief from the 
general gloom of their faith. 

Thus it is not insignificant that at the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Reformation a type of art flourished 
in the north of which Jerome Bosch is the outstanding 
example. His conceptions are, however, so fantastic 
that one really does not know whether his public were 
intended to laugh or to shudder. His pictures are full of 
incredible monstrosities, composite creatures part man or 
woman, part fish, reptile, skeleton of animals, even part 
saucepan, frying pan, funnel, pot, or other utensil, all 
occurring in pictures of hell or the temptation of saints. 

It is difficult to determine in how far these pictures 
may be regarded as the expression of a peried or of an 
individual temperament. One is in fact inclined to think 
that there is such a thing as the period-temperament as 
distinct from the “ Zeitgeist,”” or spirit of the time, in 
which case it would be the emotional correlation of the 
intellect. 

We find, at any rate, similarly fantastic elements in 
the work of one of the sanest and evidently most good 
humoured, in the strictest sense of kindly tempered, of 
northern artists of the next, that is to say the post-Reforma- 
tion, period—Pieter Brueghel. 

Pieter Brueghel’s art is of great zsthetical interest, 
but with that we are here not so much concerned. Suffice 
it to say that he was one of the first of what one might be 
forgiven for calling picture-conscious artists, by which I 
mean that he neither looked upon his paintings as enlarged 
illuminations nor as direct imitations of nature, but as 
things that merited existence in their own right, and it 
is this quality which appeals to us of to-day so strongly. 
In spite of having visited Italy he brought back from there 
no imitations of the foreign Italian spirit, and in spite of 
careful drawings from nature, naer het leven (from the life) 
his pictures were put together from his knowledge thus 
gained and from his memory of natural effects, all sub- 
ordinated to an overruling and coherent design. 

What makes him interesting to us here is that because 
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his art comprises scenes of apparently Boschlike fantasies 
and humorous pictures of peasant life, his temperament 
has been entirely misjudged. 

His pictures include such subjects as “‘ The Massacre 
of the Innocents,” ‘‘ Christ bearing the Cross,” “* The 
Triumph of Death,” “ Peasants Dancing,” ‘“* Peasant 
Wedding,” and others of these two so different kinds. 

Echoing a general opinion, Bryan’s Dictionary states : 
“* He was instructed in painting by Pieter Cocke ; but he 
seems to have paid more attention to the eccentricities of 
Jerome Bosch than to the works of his instructor.’’ Writing 
at the end of the last century, a well-known author stresses 
the alleged eccentricity by describing Brueghel’s ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion " this wise: “‘ A gay crowd, on foot, in waggons, 
and on horseback, surges along a road towards a hill— 
artisans, shopkeepers, clergymen, and soldiers, women 
and children ; the whole city is on its feet, for an execution 
cannot be seen every day. And the picture represents 
the Crucifixion !’’ Note the exclamation mark, intended 
to stress the artist’s “‘ eccentricity.’’ On the contrary, it is 
the proof of Brueghel’s sense of humour in its grimmest 
sense ; it is his way of chastising with scorpions the false re- 
ligion of the Spaniards who perpetrated such and other 
crimes in his country in the name of the crucified Christ. 
We owe it to a modern writer to have drawn attention to the 
fact that this and other pictures by Brueghel are ‘“‘ nothing 
less than tragic comments on the Spanish persecution.’’* 

Nevertheless, Brueghel’s essentially good and kindly 
humour can be seen even in the incidentals of such 
pictures, but is patent in his “‘ Peasants Dancing ”’ and 
“* Peasant Wedding ”’ in Vienna, and in his treatment of 
children everywhere. Brueghel, himself of peasant 
origin, understands his own folk, enters wholeheartedly 
into their spirit, enjoys their fun, laughs with them but 
never at them. Capable of painting tragedy, he knew 
how to prevent his comedies from sinking into farce. 
Brueghel was known as “ the Droll,”’ probably because of 
the simplicity and the directness of his appeal which 
separates his “‘magots’’ from the more self-conscious 
and sophisticated art of the Ostades and Teniers and 
Brouwers and more particularly of their tedious imitators. 
In the XVIIth century to which these later peasant painters 
belong we feel instead of a religious purpose and a natural 
urge to represent the simple pleasures of simple people, 
the desire of the artist to flatter his patrons by encouraging 
their class consciousness, their superiority complex. 

There is, still, another way in which the artists’ 
humour may disclose itself, and as it happens the best 
example of this kind of art also occurs in the XVIIth 
century. It is represented by Frans Hals. 

Here we have a combination of temperament with a 
corresponding technique. Hals appears to have been, at 
one time of his life at any rate, a wife-beater beyond the 
customary limits; most of his life he was a drunkard, 
but that he was a man with a keen sense of humour is 
clear not only from his famous laughing portraits, the 
“* Laughing Cavalier,”’ the “‘ Hille Bobbe”’ or “ Witch 
of Haarlem,” ‘‘ The Bohémienne,” in the Wallace 
Collection, the Berlin Gallery and the Louvre respectively, 
but also from the more subtle smiles or hints of such in his 
double portrait of himself with his wife, in the roisterous 
portrait groups of civic guard, a Haarlem on which his 


* I strongly recommend the reader to look up R. H. Wilenski’s * Introduction 
to Dutch Art ” and to study in this connection the most stimulating and important 
Prologue " to this book 


fame as a great painter rests. Furthermore, his technique 
has the kind of humour that will make a fellow painter 
almost chortle with appreciation. Hals knows so exactly 
what he wants to get and how to get it by the premier 
coup, that is to say, by direct touch, without apparent 
under painting or over painting. It seems, at any rate, 
that this qualification apparent is now necessary since 
it is now believed* that Hals did in fact not paint entirely 
a premier coup, though his technique depends in its 
essentials on this form of direct pictorial draughtsman- 
ship. 

This kind of humour, both in subject treatment and 
technique, is rare in painting, but if we could here devote 
space to the consideration of pure draughtsmanship 
we could fill pages with examples. In fact the technique 
of old masters, even of the lesser ones, was often, if 
not exactly humorous, extremely witty. 

Hals, however, had the defects of his qualities ; 
few of his portraits display depth in feeling, none have 
grandeur ; but no one has surpassed him in the rendering 
of dash and swagger and the joy of life. There is only 
one portrait I know of that shows an equal, even a more 
subtle humour. This is the famous ‘ Field-Marshal del 
Burro”’ in the Berlin Gallery, formerly ascribed to 
Velazquez, whose technique it approaches more closely 
than Hals’s. It is surely the grandest humorous portrait, 
a rather kindly satire on a personality of well-documented 
pomp and bombast. In Velazquez @uvre there is his 
““ Menippus,”’ apart from one or two of the heads in his 
early picture of “‘ Bacchus ” (or the Borachos), to show that 
he possessed this sense of humour, though he habitually 
preserves a kind of aloof objectivity in his rendering 
even of little children. 

We in this country naturally tend to associate and 
compare Hogarth’s “ Shrimp Girl’ with Hals’s “ Bohé- 
mienne ”’ on account of the similarity of the type of the 
sitters and a superficially similar technique. Nevertheless, 
the actual painting differs as much as the temperaments 
of the two artists, for whilst Hals had not only infinitely 
more verve, he was also, until the end of his life, an 
unregenerate drunkard, and thouzh Hogarth introduced 
comic elements into his painting and the unfinished 
“Shrimp Girl” is pleasantly humorous in expression, 
Hogarth himself was by nature a theorist, a moralist and 
satirist. 

Strange as it may seem, the serious Reynolds perpe- 
trated a number of humorous portrait groups, one of 
them in the Dublin Gallery, which were indeed in the 
nature of caricature, but the outstanding figure in 
humorous portraiture in English art is Thomas Patch, 
an engraver who lived almost entirely abroad in Florence. 
Patch painted these caricature conversation pieces 
apparently to amuse himself. Though they can hardly 
rank as great art these pieces have the considerable merit 
of being humorous, not only in conception but also in 
execution. According to Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell', two 
conversation pieces of this humorous kind and four 
views of Florence and Venice are all that is left of Patch’s 
peculiar talent. This author speaks of him as a skilled 
landscape painter. 

It would perhaps seem ridiculous to speak of humorists 


* Mr. Wilenski states categorically, in his “* Dutch Art": “ Hals . except 
in his very last picture always under-painted with thick colour.” “In the great 
groups and portraits of the middle period Hals’s overpainting, though thin, was 
frequently opaque, and for this reason it was mistaken by the Impressionists for 
peinture a premier coup.” 


“Conversation Pieces."’ Batsford 
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in respect of landscape painting, though we may often 
smile at the seeming naiveté in the treatment of the land- 
scape by early Italian and Flemish painters. In some of 
these the humorous effect of the almost microscopic 
detail is, I think, much more due to a treatment of 
landscape art to which we are no longer accustomed 
than to deviation from the effects of nature. Atleast I have 
more than once seen photographic snapshots, particu- 
larly of old Flemish towns such as Bruges, which looked 
extraordinarily like corresponding views in, say, Memlinc’s 
paintings. We are apt to overlook the fact that our 
conception of what looks “ like nature ”’ is much more 
governed by habit than by any relation to the truth of 
nature. 

Nevertheless, landscape painters, like others, do 
express their temperament in their art, and so it may not 
seem quite so absurd to call Francesco Guardi the witty 
if not humorous counterpart of the pedestrian and 
stolidly serious Canaletto. Canaletto is pedestrian 
because he is never without his ‘ walking-stick,”’ the 
ruler. Guardi is convincing without such artificial aid, 
and the pictorial humour with which he suggests animated 
figures is sheer joy. 

The more deeply one looks into this question of the 
humorous in art, the less it seems a matter of tempera- 
ment and the more the cause of social conditions. The 
Ostades, Brouwers, the Steens and Teniers, and dozens 
of other Netherlandish artists of the XVIIth century 
are responsible for pictures with more or less humorous 
content, but the way in which these artists painted was 
by no means humorous ; on the contrary, it was as serious 
as if their subjects had been of the most exalted nature, 
which in fact they sometimes pretended to be. 

Similarly we find in the XIXth century a large 
number of painters who with high seriousness painted 
humorous pictures of a most trivial kind. Those who 
know their Tate Gallery will remember, for instance, 
Mulready’s picture called ‘‘ The Last In ’’—‘‘the last in ” 
at school, to whom the schoolmaster makes an ironical 
bow ; and “ Fair Time,”’ two tipsy men returning from 
a fair. Such pictures are typical rather of the public to 
which they appealed than of the artist’s temperament. 
““T hardly know,”’ wrote Ruskin in 1851, ‘‘ how to speak 
of Mulready: in delicacy and completion of drawing 
and splendour of colour, he takes place beside John 
Lewis and the Pre-Raphaelites. . . . He must be named 
among painters who have studied with industry and have 
made themselves great by doing so ; but, having obtained 
a consummate method of execution he has thrown it 
away on subjects either altogether uninteresting, or 
above his powers, or unfit for pictorial representation.” 

Nor was Mulready alone in this. Numberless serious 
artists, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish during 
the last century wasted their talent, which it would be 
wrong to deny them, on humorous subjects of the most 
trivial kind, or, on the contrary, on melodramatically grue- 
some subjects, according to their environment or the 
public to whom they hoped to appeal ; and all because 
they confused the literary with the esthetic content of art. 

I would here single out as an exception one painter 
who, almost unknown in this country and probably now 
despised in his own, seems to me to illustrate the humorous 
temperament at its best, though in its least obvious or ex- 
travagant form. This artist is Carl Spitzweg. A Munich 
man, he belongs toa Germany that seems to us not only 
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now no longer to exist, but never to have existed at all. 
It is the Germany of a hundred years ago, the Germany 
of Schubert, of the so-called ‘‘ Biedermayer”’ style, 
that is to say of the quintessential bourgeois corresponding 
to a certain extent to its English equivalent, the Pick- 
wickian epoch. Spitzweg, curiously enough, owes his 
career as a painter to a stimulus that came to him from 
this country. He was born in 1808 and died in 1885. 
Starting life as a chemist’s assistant he somehow studied 
John Burnet’s “ Treatise on Painting’’ to such good 
purpose that he gave up his trade, determined to devote 
himself entirely to that art. He was entirely self-taught, 
but visited Paris, London and Antwerp to enlarge his 
knowledge. Hardly, therefore, a typical Philistine him- 
self, he nevertheless devoted most of his time to depicting 
the narrow life of the typically German petit bourgeoisie. 
His pictures are romantic and full of a sentiment which 
a quiet and simple sense of humour stops from dropping 
into sentimentality. Moreover, there is no story, no 
anecdote except by implication. This is what a German 
writer at the end of the last century said of him :° 

“His tender little pictures represent the Germany of the 

Forties, and lie apart from the rushing life of our time, like an 
idyllic hamlet slumbering in Sunday quietude. Indeed his 
pictures come to us like a greeting from a time long past.” 

That was written in the ‘nineties. 

It is useless here to give a description of his subjects. 
Without the illustrations it would sound like a list of senti- 
mental trivialities. It is only on examination of the 
modest little pictures themselves that one discovers in 
them an originality and sincerity all his own. The 
point is that he was an artist. There are qualities in his 
work which link him with Ostade and with Wilkie, who 
incidentally was a friend of Burnet. Wilkie, it has been 
said, “‘ was quite equal to Teniers in handling ard 
superior in the telling of the story.’”’ Spitzweg was more 
original in both respects, but his superiority over Wilkie 
lies in the fact that he tells his stories mostly by implica- 
tion. For example: he represents an old “ Philistine ”’ 
in a long dressing-gown smoking a long pipe in his little 
garden. The old man has just risen from an upholstered 
chair in what we would call the early Victorian style, and 
now stands there looking up at a tree in bloom. The picture 
is called ‘‘ The Morning Concert.’’ He is looking at a 
bird in the tree. That is all. The charm lies, first, 
in the manner of its painting and, secondly, in all that one 
can read into it of the life of a bourgeois in a ‘‘ Pumpernickel 
principality.”” Not such a bad life after all when one 
considers that more real greatness has come out of such 
in Germany than out of any Reich. 

I wish it had been within the scope of this essay to 
include not only drawings but also the work of living 
artists, because since Impressionism, so to speak, dis- 
integrated the line of the old draughtsman and taught us 
to interpret drawing and painting in terms of tone values, 
there has come into being a type of draughtsmanship, 
including painting with oil or water colour pigments, 
which is often extremely witty even though the intention 
may not necessarily be humorous. 

Certain it is that the modern artist faces his task with 
a much lighter heart as well as hand, especially since 
Dadaism poked such wicked fun at the solemnities of art, 
and Surrealism has carried art deliberately and of set 
purpose ad absurdum even in its humour. 


Muther, “‘ History of Modern Painting.’ London, 1896 





BY N. S. TRIVAS 


HE California Palace of the Legion of Honour, 

one of the three San Francisco public art galleries, 

shows in its current exhibition a hundred-odd 
Italian paintings of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 
Italian Baroque art, long disregarded as a product of a 
decadent epoch, has staged a triumphal come-back during 
the past thirty years. Since the unforgettable Florentine 
“* Mostra ” of 1922, which filled the Palazzo Pitti with more 
than a thousand canvases, several exhibitions have been 
devoted to that period. In 1925 the Burlington Fine Art 
Club displayed some forty canvases by XVIIth century 
Italian artists. Two years later one hundred and fifty 
Italian Baroque paintings were shown in Berlin, after 
which similar shows were organized in Wiesbaden, 
Vienna, and in other European centres. 

In the United States Italian Baroque painting was 
shown at the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford (Conn.), in 
1930, and at Vassar College in 1940. Director Thomas 
Carr Howe, Jr., and Dr. Robert Neuhaus of the Legion of 
Honour Museum, who are chiefly responsible for the 
present San Francisco exhibition, have had to confine 
themselves to American-owned examples, since Italian 
and English collections, which are the two richest sources 
of Baroque art, are unavailable because of the war. 
Despite this restriction, the exhibition gives a good idea 
of the wide scope of artistic activity which made Italy 
of the Baroque the cradle of modern European painting. 

Caravaggio, whose influence reached far beyond the 
borders of Italy, is represented by a large and beautiful 
canvas, ‘‘ The Chastisement of Love ” (Cover), lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester, of Chicago. A 
realistic interpretation of a classic subject, so far as the 
theme is concerned, this composition is constructed 
according to the favourite Baroque recipe of using and 
accentuating diagonals. The peculiar handling of light— 
one of the characteristics of the Caravaggio school—is 
brought here to high perfection. But while these new 
principles of composition and the light-and-shadow 
effects could be taught and soon became the property of 
a widespread school, Caravaggio’s pictorial technique 
remained the inimitable characteristic of the master, as 
is sufficiently evidenced by this well-preserved canvas. 

The “Card Players’’ (Fogg Museum of Art), a 
painting frequently exhibited and reproduced as a work 
by Caravaggio, is listed in San Francisco as “‘ Follower 
of Caravaggio,”” quite legitimately as far as I can judge. 
With the exception of the subject and the light effects, 
there is not much in this picture to remind us of Cara- 
vaggio. The brushstroke is rather tame and the psycho- 
logical tension intrinsic to every real masterwork is lack- 
ing. The Caravaggio school in the wider sense of this 
term is represented by works of Bartolommeo Manfredi, 
Artemisia Gentileschi, Ribera, Battistello, Cavallino, Feti, 
and a dozen other artists. 

Next to Caravaggio, whose restless genius is unrivalled 
in the history of Italian Baroque painting, come 





ITALIAN BAROQUE PAINTING 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Domenico Feti and Bernardo Strozzi, who laid the 
foundations for the XVIIIth century style particularly in 
Northern Italy. Feti’s ‘‘Good Samaritan ’’ (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York), though one of several 
replicas, shows the broad and forceful brushstroke and 
the ‘“‘ blonde ”’ palette common to some of the artist’s 
best works. His “ Jacob’s Dream ”’ (Detroit Institute 
of Arts), also one of many replicas, is interesting because 
of the bold composition built around an over-emphasized 
diagonal, with an almost “ surrealistic ’’ contrast between 
the painstakingly naturalistic treatment of the foreground 
and the dream vision of the background. 

Of the three canvases by Bernardo Strozzi the two 
best are the ‘‘ Madonna and Child with St. John,” lent 
by Mrs. Sidney G. de Kay (formerly in the collection 
of William Hafferty of Scarborough and Sheffield), and a 
“St. Catherine,” belonging to the Wadsworth Athenaeum 
in Hartford (Conn.). Influenced by Strozzi is Giovanni 
Martinelli’s ‘‘ Judith ” (Art Institute, Chicago) (Fig. II) 
which reminds one of canvases of Strozzi such as the 
‘Woman with a Cello,” in Dresden. 

Straddling two centuries, the XVIIth and XVIIIth, 
is the art of Giuseppe Maria Crespi. The most interesting 
of his numerous works shown at San Francisco is the 
large picture ‘‘ Lucretia Threatened by Tarquin” 
(Fig. VI) lent by Mr. Samuel H. Kress. Crespi’s art, and 
particularly his technique, were an important factor in 
the development of Venetian and European painting. 
Caravaggio’s influence was widespread geographically, 
since it covered Italy, Spain, France, Germany and the 
Netherlands, but it was in general limited to his con- 
temporaries and the immediately following generation. 
On the other hand, the influence of G. M. Crespi and 
the Venetians was limited geographically but reached far 
in time; as far indeed as Courbet and Delacroix. 
Although the foundations of modern European painting 
were laid during the XVIIth century simultaneously in 
different parts of the Continent—in the Netherlands as 
well as in Italy—Crespi’s rich and nervous “ facture ”’ 
was certainly one of the cornerstones of European 
pictorial culture. 

Crespi’s “‘ Portrait of Princess Ercolani”’ (art dealer 
J. Heimann) is interesting as a prototype of the XVIIIth 
century Venetian portrait cultivated by Longhi and his 
followers. Unfortunately the painting is in a rather poor 
state of preservation, and the charm of Crespi’s fresh 
and impulsive brushstroke has vanished under the hand 
of one or several restorers. 

The Italy of the Seicento was by no means a private 
hunting ground for Caravaggio’s progressive followers. 
Many conservative schools existed simultaneously and 
the exhibition would not have been complete without 
the works of the Carracci, Guido Reni, Cignani, Doment- 
chino, Guercino, Castiglione, Giuseppe Cesari, and 
other mannerists, academicians, and pseudo-classicists. 

A few artists who did not belong to either of these 
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ITALIAN BAROQUE PAINTING 





Fig. I. SLEEPING GIRL (BERNARD KIEL) Re-attributed to BERNARDO Monsu 


Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts 














JUDITH GIOVANNI MARTINELLI STILL LIFE By ANTONIA GIANLISI 
‘ Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester of Chicago (First half of 18th Century) 
‘ Photo: Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago Lent by Mr. and Mrs. R. Kirk Askew, Jr., New York 
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Fig. IV. View of SANTA MARIA della SALUTE, Venice By Francisco GuaRDI 
Lent by The Mildred Anna Williams collection 
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Fig. V. CASTLE OF KONIGSTEIN By BELLoTTO 
Lent by Mr. Paul W. Cooley, Hartford, Conn. 
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LUCRETIA THREATENED BY TARQUIN 


By Giuseppe Maria Crespi (1665-1747) 
Lent by Mr. Samuel H. Kress 


groups may be mentioned here briefly. The exhibition 
shows a typical “‘ Still Life with Musical Instruments ” 
by Evaristo Baschenis (Durlacher Bros., New York) and 
a similar one by his pupil Bartolommeo Bettera (Legion 
of Honour Museum, San Francisco) ; in this latter picture 
the pupil surpassed his master, revealing a more varied 
palette and a quite uncommon technique in rendering 
textures. One of the lesser known artists shown in San 
Francisco is Bernard Keil, called Monst, who was born 
in Denmark from German and Flemish parents. Study- 
ing in Copenhagen and later with Rembrandt in Amster- 
dam, he finally settled in Italy. Eventually he evolved 
a peculiar style not quite bare of personal conception 
although revealing influences of his Flemish, Dutch and 
Italian contemporaries. In San Francisco Mons is 
represented by two “‘ Bambocciades ”’ lent by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Art, and by a charming “ Sleeping Girl ” 
(Fig. I) belonging to the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Less rare than Monst though more personal in his 
vision is Alessandro Magnasco. His style, which has its 
sources in the XVIIth century, is well illustrated by 
canvases of which the “ Landscape ’’ (Durlacher Bros., 
New York) and the “ Allegory of Music” (St. Lucas 
Galleries, San Francisco) deserve a special mention. 
Turning from Magnasco’s dark canvases to landscapes 
by Guardi or Bellotto is like stepping from the twilight 
of a studio into the bright sunlight of Venice. Bellotto’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Castle of Konigstein’”’ (Fig. V) (Paul W. 
Cooley coll., Hartford, Conn.), with the green roofs of 
the castle bathed in the cool light of an autumn after- 
noon, rivals Canaletto’s famous Vedute such as the 
“Santa Maria della Salute” lent by the Minneapolis 
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Institute of Arts. The same church painted by Francesco 
Guardi (Fig. IV) (Legion of Honour Museum, San 
Francisco) presents an interesting opportunity to com- 
pare the style of both artists and gives an excellent 
specimen of Guardi’s sparkling technique. 

Among the “finds” of this exhibition are two 
excellent “‘ Vedute’’ by Michele Marieschi (R. Kirk 
Askew, Jr. Coll., New York). The name of this artist 
has unfortunately become a common denomination for 
those Venetian views for which even the most “ co-op- 
erative ’’ expert would not issue a Guardi certificate. 
The mass production of anonymous artisans sold to 
tourists visiting Venice has for years been charged to the 
unfortunate Marieschi. What this artist actually was able 
to do is best demonstrated by his two landscapes in San 
Francisco. Finished in one sitting, these paintings reveal 
a most fascinating facture ; the wet oil paint seems to 
have been kneaded with palette knife and fingers, pro- 
ducing a delightful effect rivalling the best works of 
Guardi. 

Two charming pieces of “ curio,”’ still life composi- 
tions by Antonio Gianlisi painted in a manner so widely 
appreciated during the XVIIIth century, have been lent 
by Mr. R. Kirk Askew, Jr., of New York (Fig. III). 
This peculiar type of still life, which the old catalogues 
call “‘trompe l’eil’’ or “ deceptio visus,’’ has been 
occasionally revived in the XIXth century by painters 
like William Harnett. Scoffed at as “‘ photographic ” 
and ‘non artistic,” this mannerism has never quite 
vanished, and to-day the same technical tricks are being 
brought to life and used again in compositions of the 
surrealist painters. 





APOLLO 


The Reputation of English Art and a 
National Register of Works of Art 


TOT HOMINES, QUOT S ENT ENTL& 

INCE the publication of his two articles 
My in the May and June numbers of 

Apo._o, Mr. Sewter has received letters 
expressing widely divergent views on the 
subject of his proposals, from many eminent 
art-historians and museum directors. Most of 
them agree that a National Register of works 
of art in private possession would be an inestim- 
able boon to the historian, but resist the ideas 
of compulsory purchase and open access to 
students. As one writer says, “If country 
houses become rest-centres and schools (and 
what other future can one envisage for them ?) 
then the works of art had better remain in 
them.” 

The idea of registration is the one, there- 
fore, that has met with most general appro- 
bation, and it has been pointed out that during 
war-time, when the always present risk of 
destruction by fire is ‘‘multiplied and intensified 
a thousandfold every time the Luftwaffe 
crosses the coast,” there is a special and urgent 
reason for registration, even if only for purposes 
of record. 

Other writers point out that an inventory 
is in fact already being slowly but inevitably 
compiled by the Estate Duty inspections, 
carried out by officers of the National collec- 
tions, under the terms of the Finance Act 
(1906). These embrace all works of art “‘of 
national importance.” It seems, however, 
that in many cases the lists remain in the hands 
of the individual officers making the inspection, 
without any attempt at co-ordination, filing or 
indexing. Practice evidently varies; some 
authorities have made a systematic collection 
of the material, others have not even kept the 
lists. The collection and systematisation of these 
lists would go a long way towards providing the 
register desired. But without publication of at 
least the principal selected material, the full 
object of the Register would not be achieved. 
And in any case the progress made by the 
present system is far too slow, and imposes far 
too great a drain upon the time of the staff of 
the national collections. A special whole- 
time staff of experts would obviously be 
required if faster progress is to be made. 
Stripped of their more extreme trappings, 
these ideas appear to be eminently practicable. 
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JOHN SMART, MINIATURIST 





Sketch of GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES 
by JoHN Smart, 1783 
In the collection of H.M. Queen Mary 


The Editor, 

APOLLO Magazine. 
Sir, 

Smart, one of the greatest of the English school, is 
alleged to have been born near Norwich in 1741; I 
believe the year may prove to be 1742 or 1743. In view of 
his bicentenary I am preparing a catalogue raisonné of 
his work, and of that of his son and pupil, John Smart, 
junior. 

I appeal to owners, public and private, for descriptions 
and unmounted photographs of sketches and miniatures 
by either artist. Miniatures are usually signed “‘ J.S.” or 
“J.S.J.” in fine cursive script, followed by the year ; 
the father’s work in India, 1785-1795, has “‘ I ’’ added. 

I also desire evidence of the date and place of birth of 
both, and letters and documents, such as bank accounts 
in London or Madras, and lists of sitters, which throw 
light on their activities. 

I am permitted to add that Queen Mary has allowed 
me to inspect the sketch of George, Prince of Wales, by 
John Smart in Her Majesty’s Collection, and has given 
me a photograph of it; the corresponding miniature 
exhibited at the Society of Artists in 1783, and engraved 
by Sailliar, remains to be discovered. 

Yours, etc., 


ARTHUR JAFFE. 
The Athenzum, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
14th August, 1941. 


Ss — — 


NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS’ Funp. — A further 
selection of illustrated acquisitions is to appear in the next 
issue. 


Gouyn.—An article by Dr. F. Severne Mackenna on a 


definite indication of his later productions will also be 
published. 
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OME DECORATIVE MIRRORS 
YF THE XVUITH CENTURY 


MARGARET JOURDAIN 


UMPHREY REPTON, writing on the Regency 
[pera says ‘“‘that the position of Looking 
glasses with respect to the lightness and cheerful- 

s of rooms was not well understood in England during 

> last century.” It is difficult to see what improve- 

nts the XIXth century could make in the consistent 

d informed practice of the preceding century, when 

.e placing of mirrors was as studied as that of the 
responding windows or “ voids.” “* Glasses ill placed 
1 the words of two French architects, Percier and 
yntaine) will produce voids where there ought to be 
none and vice-versa.”” Mirrors may still be seen in their 
riginal positions in the rooms at Hampton Court Palace 
lecorated in the late XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries, 
filling the two “classic ’’ positions, the space over the 
chimneypiece and the piers between the windows. 

During the early half of the XVIIIth century the 
value of gilt or parcel-gilt framing of the mirror was 
recognized for its light-giving quality. In the tall upright 
mirror framed in gilt gesso the appearance of height is 
emphasized by the narrow sides of the frame and the 
tall cresting, which is often at this period cut and shaped 
into fantastic forms (Fig. I) centring in a shell, a lambre- 
quin or human-headed scrolls. The harshness of a flat 
gilt surface is varied by carving in shallow relief and 
by a punched or matted ground. In the early Georgian 
period, classic design impressed itself upon the mirror 
frame, which often took the form of what XVIIIth 
century architects called a “‘ tabernacle frame ’” crowned 
by an open pediment. 

When the French taste was at its height, between 
1740 and 1760, the mirror frame gave great scope to the 
carver and gilder. The basis of the design was the scroll 
and acanthus leaf in all its supple variety. With it was 
combined trails of foliage and flowers, shellwork (useful 
for its broken light-reflecting surface), and often as a 
climax an exotic bird, a variant upon the Chinese pheenix, 
stylized into remarkable expressiveness. In the de- 
signs of Matthias Lock, Thomas Johnson and Thomas 
Chippendale there are frequently added to the cresting 
of a mirror or chimneypiece a small population of classical 
or fantastic figures, groups from the Italian comedy, 
classical mythology, and figures wearing the Chinese 
habit. It seems that the Chinese was the dominant 
caprice from about 1745 to 1760. Mrs. Montague, writing 
in 1749 on the changes in fashion, says that “‘ fat- headed 
pagods and shaking mandarins bear the prize from the 
finest works of antiquity and Apollo and Venus must 
give way to a fat idol with a sconce in his hand.” In the 
chimney mirror (Fig. III) the finial of a winged putto 
mounted on an eagle and grasping a thunderbolt corre- 
sponds to a plate in Thom-s Johnson’s designs. The 
lightning issuing from the thunderbolt is represented by 
bent wires, for it would be impossible to render it in 
soft wood. 
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Fig. I. MIRROR, framed in gilt gesso, the 
appearance of height emphasized by the narrow 
frame with tall cresting, circa 1710 


An architect speaks of the new free style as being 
“without rules or order” and therefore within the 
province of the upholder, the carver and gilder, rather 
than the architect. These designers fused with the gay 
and tortuous forms of the rococo, elements of Chinese 
art, ‘the present prevailing whim,”! which, while it 
gratified the romantic instinct of the age, added at the 
same time to its appropriate resources.” 


1** The World,”’ March 22nd, 1753. 
? G. Scott, “ Architecture of Humanism,” p. 43. 








Fig. III. 








Fig. Ir. CHIMNEY GLASS framed in wa!ru: bordered with a narrow 
moulding of gilt gesso 





A CARVED AND GILT CHIMNEY GLASS, circa 1745 By THOMAS JOHNSON 
With figure in cresting of Ganymede with the thunderbolt 
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SOME DECORATIVE MIRRORS OF THE XVIIItrnH CENTURY 


There is evidence of the vigour and vogue of this 

iion in the large number of mirrors or table-frames in 

Chinese taste extant and in the note in The World® 
+ Chinese ornaments are “ not only of our own manu- 
ure, but what has seldom been attributed to the 
slish, of our own invention.” An American cabinet- 
ker, Peter Hall ‘ from London,” promises his clients 
the New World in 1761 furniture in the Chinese 
e, ‘being at present the most admired fashion in 
adon.” From about 1760 onwards, there is a reaction 
ards symmetry and classical discipline among archi- 
ts and designers, and a rew set of phrases, “ taste,” 
legance ” and “ chastity,”” make their appearance in 
> connoisseur’s vocabulary. 

The quality of the mirror plate and the lightness and 
stefulness of its frame are frequently discussed by 
VIIIth century dilettanti. Arthur Young, touring the 
iglish country, noticed at Holkham that the pier glasses 
: the saloon were “ small on account of the narrowness 

the piers, but in good taste.” He also admired the 
irror frames ‘‘ of the lightest workmanship ” at Spencer 

louse, London.‘ Many large mirrors of this late Georgian 
eriod are a web of intricate and delicate ornament, and 
t would be difficult to remove them from the walls that 
upport them without damage to the fabric. Such 
mirrors, from Bramshill, Castle Howard ard Crichel® 
with towering finials and lace-like trails of ornament, 
seemed to lessen the architectural mass of a room and 
give it an illusion of lightness. 

The XVIIIth century was the golden age for mirrors 
in which an oil painting on canvas or glass was combined 
with mirror glass. In chimney glasses of the early and 
middle years of the XVIIIth century the painting occu- 
pies the upper half of the composition. Several examples 
of these composite mirrors have been published*, and in 
an inventory of the Earl of Sussex’s goods in 1759’ there 
is listed ‘‘a chimney glass with a Landskip over it, in 
one glass frame.” 

Among the instances of composite mirrors in which 
the painting is original is the chimney mirror in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum framing a painting by Peter 
Monamy’ of three ships at sea in the upper portion, while 
the lower is made up of three glass plates framed by a 
gilt moulding, and a mirror® framing in the upper section 
a view of Venice from the sea, with a lively group of 
gondolas and small craft in the foreground. In the illus- 
trated mirror (Fig. II) the upper section frames an 
English pastoral landscape where the horizontal com- 
position carries on the simple outline of the frame, which 
is of walnut, bordered with a narrow moulding of gilt 
gesso. In these instances, the painting is upon canvas, 
but there are also examples of direct painting upon glass, 
perhaps to conceal a flaw or discolouration of the plate. 
In a notice in the Mercurius Rusticus in Charles II’s 
reign, there is an advertisement of a looking-glass stolen 
from a London house “ having a Landskip drawn at the 
bottom of the glass, with a shepherdess, a lamb, a goat 


* March 22, 1753. 

* Arthur Young, “ Tour in the Southern Counties "’ (1772). 

5 Illustrated in the ‘* Dictionary of English Furniture,’ Vol. II (Mirrors). 
** Dictionary of English Furniture,”’ Vol. II. 

7 MS. inventory of the Duke of Sussex’s goods, 1759. 

* Peter Monamy (circ. 1670—1749). 


* Cire. 1760. Illustrated in the “ Dictionary of English Furniture,”’ Vol. II 
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and several other figures, there being a flaw at the top 
of the glass.”"* A mirror decorated by the French flower- 
painter, Monnoyer, for Queen Mary’s presence chamber 
at Kensington Palace, ‘‘ tastefully decorated with festoons 
of flowers,” was still in evidence but much defaced when 
Faulkner wrote his history of the Royal borough, and 
there is a tradition that Queen Mary sat watching the 
artist at his work “ almost all the while.”"" 

Decoration on the surface of the glass is unfortu- 
nately perishable, and nothing survives of Monnoyer’s 
work except perhaps one sadly defaced mirror decorated 
with flying putti holding up swags of flowers, acquired 
a few years ago by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Painting on the reverse of the glass (or “‘ back paint- 
ing ’’) has a greater chance of survival. In the middle 
years of the XVIIIth century sections of glass painted 
by Chinese artists with scenes, figures and landscapes, 
were framed up in the large composite mirrors divided 
by borders of carved and gilt wood. The “ silvering ”’ 
was applied after the back painting had set, preserving 
the colouring which remains clear and positive. The 
prevailing colours are sharp vermilion, Chinese blue, 
green and orange, which add a new note to Western 
decoration. These sections were imported from Canton, 
and with the more important framed pictures on glass 
were much in demand both in England and France. An 
attempt to copy the difficult technique of back-painting 
by a Frenchman is described by Savary,'* who writes that 
a Chinese mirror sent to the Marquis de Roturier in 
1745 was successfully copied by Desnoyers, manager of 
the magazine at the citadel of Port Louis, who was “a 
very skilful painter.” 

An innocent deception was also practised during the 
late Georgian period, when mirrors were placed at the 
extreme ends of the file, thus increasing the apparent 
size of the apartment, presenting the “‘ appearance of an 
endless suite, a very grand piece of scenery.’ The 
effect of these reflected vistas is well described by Thackeray 
in Vanity Fair, where he writes of the great glass over 
the chimneypiece (in the Osbornes’ house in Russell 
Square) which “ faced by the other great console glass 
at the opposite end of the room, increased and multiplied 
between them the brown holland bag in which the 
chandelier hung, until you saw these brown holland bags 
fading away in endless perspective.” In the days of 
candlelight illumination it was also desirable that mirrors 
should reflect and redouble the light of the chandelier or 
sconce, and it was observed by a visitor to Hull that the 
principal lustre in the card room of the assembly room 
was “‘ caught by the handsome pier glass in a proper 
manner.’’"! 


The preoccupation with the use of mirror plates to 
vivify a room by reflecting the outside world is also met 
with. In the poet Samuel Rogers’ chambers in Paper 
Buildings in the Temple (which commanded a fine view 
of the Thames) the window shutters were faced 
with mirror glass so that from every part of the room 
there was to be seen views of the river up and 
down. 


1“ Mercurius Rusticus (1660), No. 36. 


' Faulkner, ‘* Kensington ”’ (1820). 

#2“ Savary ” (ed. 1761), Vol. III, p. 99. 

'S Richardson, ‘‘ New Vitruvius Britannicus”’ (1804), Vol. I, p. 14. 
Arthur Young, “‘ Tour in the North of England ”’ (1768), p. 178. 





LAWYERS 
THE INNS OF COURT, V 


ONTINUING the story of the Heraldry in 
( Lincoln’s Inn Hall, in the fourth light are the arms 

of Sir Edward Atkyns (1630—1698)—argent a cross 
with a tressure of half fleurs-de-lis between four mullets all 
sable, dated 1688—a son of Sir Edward Atkyns (who was 
recreated a Baron of the Exchequer and knighted in 1660) 
and, like his father, was of Lincoln’s Inn, by which he 
was called to the Bar in 1653 ; he was knighted and made 
a Baron of the Exchequer in 1679 and in 1686 he became 
Lord Chief Baron, an office which he resigned in 1688 
upon his refusing allegiance to William and Mary. 

In the fifth light Sir Thomas Egerton—argent a lion 
rampant gules between three pheons sable with quartering 
(Fig. 1)—barrister of Lincoln’s Inn in 1572 and Treasurer 
in 1587. Having served the offices of Solicitor-General 
and Attorney-General, and been knighted, he held the 
Mastership of the Rolls from 1594 to 1603, during which 
period he was twice Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
Being much esteemed by Queen Elizabeth and her 
advisers for his prudence, he was often employed on 
diplomatic missions. In 1603 he became Lord Chancellor 
and was created Lord Ellesmere and in 1616 Viscount 
Brackley: he died in 1617, having resigned the Lord 
Chancellorship shortly before. Lord Ellesmere’s repu- 
tation as a great exponent of the principles of Equity has 
never been questioned and Anthony Wood, in his 
Athene Oxonienses, describes him as “‘a most grave and 
prudent man, a good lawyer, just and honest”; Sir 
Richard Rainsford (1605-1618)—argent a cross sable a 
crescent gules in the first quarter, dated 1673—of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister in 1632 and Treasurer in 1660, he was a 
Member of the Convention Parliament and of the first 
Parliament of Charles II, became a Baron of the 
Exchequer in 1663 and a judge of the King’s Bench from 
1669 to 1678; Sir Robert Wright—azure two bars and in 
chief three leopards’ faces or, dated 1688, began his career 
as a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn shortly after the Restoration 
in 1660 and ended it in 1689 in Newgate Prison, where he 
was confined on a charge of high treason against 
William III. In the interval, owing mainly to the fact 
that he was a protégé of George, Lord Jeffreys, he had a 
successful run—Member for King’s Lynn and Cambridge 
University, a Welsh judge, Baron of the Exchequer, 
Recorder of Cambridge, sat with Jeffreys on the Bloody 
Assize after Monmouth’s Rebellion, a judge of the 
Common Pleas and afterwards of the King’s Bench and, 
in 1687, Lord Chief Justice of England, his final legal 
appointment. As Chief Justice he presided at the trial 
of the seven bishops in 1688, the year in which his arms 
were put up in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. Roger North, in his 
Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford, has much to say in his 
entertaining way about Sir Robert Wright—his lack of 
legal knowledge, on which ground Lord Guilford long 
opposed his elevation to the judicial bench, and his 
moral eccentricities. 
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ARMS OF SIR THOMAS EGERTON 


Fig. I. 
afterwards Baron Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley (Lord 
Chancellor, 1603-1617) 

Lincoln's Inn Hall (East Oriel Window, fifth light) 


In the side light are the arms of Sir John Puckering 
(1544-1596)—sable a bend fusily cotised argent, dated 
1593—Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 1567, Member of 
Parliament from 1584 to 1587 and Speaker of the House 
of Commons in 1584 and 1587: on being made Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal in 1592 he was knighted ; 
another shield with the arms of Sir Edward Atkyns is in 
the fourth light; Sir Robert Atkyns (1621-1709), 
brother to, and with the same arms (No. II) as, Sir 
Edward, both being the sons of Sir Edward Atkyns of 
Lincoln’s Inn, a judge under the Commonwealth and 
Charles II. Sir Robert was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1645, was Member of Parliament for Evesham in 
1659, created a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of 
Charles II, and became a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1672, a position from which he retired six years 
later. On his brother’s resignation of the office of Baron 
of the Exchequer he succeeded him: from 1689 to 1693 
he was Speaker of the House of Lords, the Great Seal 
being then in commission ; Sir Thomas Powys (1649- 
1719), brother to Sir Littleton Powys, whose arms are in 
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Fig. II. ARMS OF SIR ROBERT ATKYNS 
Lincoln's Inn Hall 


the fourth light, and with the same arms—or a lion’s paw 
erased in bend between two crosslets fitchée gules—Barrister, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1673, Attorney-General in 1687, he is 
remembered for the fairness with which he conducted the 
persecution of the seven bishops in 1688. He became a 
judge of the Queen’s Bench in 1713 but held office for one 
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year only; Sir Christopher Wray (1524-1593)—azure 
on a chief or three martlets gules—a student of Buckingham, 
afterwards Magdalene College, Cambridge, and, probably, 
the builder of the entrance gateway there. Called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1550, he was Treasurer in 1566 and 
was created Serjeant-at-Law in 1567. Between 1553 and 
1571 he was Member of Parliament in various years and 
in 1571 he became Speaker of the House of Commons. 
In the next year he was appointed a justice of the Queen’s 
Bench and two years later he became the Chief Justice. 
On the trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, he acted as legal 
assessor for the tribunal. 

Scattered about the Precincts of Lincoln’s Inn are 
various bits of heraldry. Over the archway leading into 
Carey Street from New Square are two XVIIth century 
panels with shields, one bearing the arms of Henry Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln—or a lion rampant purpure—who died in 
1312 and the other—per pale or and sable—for Serle, New 
Square having been formerly called Serle Court. Both 
panels have the initials WTD below them with the date 
1697, for William Dobyns, who was Treasurer of the Inn 
in 1696-7. On the wall of 11, New Square is a boundary 
stone with inscription, a leaping lion, the initials H. L. 
(for Henry Long, Treasurer) and the date 1691, and another 
similar stone is let into the south wall of Old Buildings : 
it shews a lion rampant, an inscription and initials JTG 
(for John Green Treasurer) and the date 1693. The most 
elaborate of such carvings are on the exterior of the 
Gatehouse of the Inn in Chancery Lane: three shields, 
the central one bearing the Royal (Tudor) arms, England 
quarterly, within the Garter, that on the dexter side the 
lion rampant of de Lacy within a circular wreath, and that 
on the sinister side the arms of Sir Thomas Lovell, K.G. 
—argent a chevron azure between three squirrels gules with 
an annulet for cadency quartering vert two chevrons argent 
with a cinquefoil gules on each (Muswell)—ensigned with 
the Garter. Below is a scroll inscribed Anno Dom 1518. 
Above the archway on the inner side is a shield bearing— 
sable three greyhounds’ heads erased argent with quartering 
(for Sir John Hawles, Treasurer in 1694-5) and the date 
1695 between initials I. H. and E. S. 
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REYNOLDS. By Ettis K. WaTeERHOUSE. (Kegan Paul.) 
42s. net. 

The problem of Reynolds differs toto celo from 
that of Bonnington. Reynolds’ long and industrious 
life is well documented, and he became—and remains— 
the representative English painter of the second half of 
the XVIIIth century. But the biographies and studies 
published in the Victorian period are not commensurate 
with Reynolds’s importance. Graves and Cronin’s 
“Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds ” (1899-1901) is the 
fullest catalogue available, but it includes (as Mr. 
Waterhouse points out) “‘ masses of unverified rubbish, 
taken from sale catalogues,’’ which are mere waste 
material. As the ideal book on Reynolds, a much 
corrected and expanded ‘‘ Graves and Cronin,” is at 
present impossible. Mr. Waterhouse has written just 
such a book as one would wish to have about him, in 
which his wuvre is tested, and his major work generously 
illustrated. He has wisely sacrificed subject pieces to 





portraits, and Gainsborough’s praise of Reynolds’s 

‘ variety ’’ is justified when we weigh the differentia in 
composition, pose, tone, setting and basic idea in the 
portraits illustrated. Interest begins with the first 
authoritative portrait (that of Captain Hamilton, 1746). 
The most important formative influence on Reynolds’s 
art was his stay in Venice where he learned the recipe for 
covering up the defects of his drawing, and giving a 
senatorial dignity to undistinguished persons of quality. 
He reached early maturity in 1753 ; in 1757 there follows 
the impact of Allan Ramsay ; and on some portraits of 
women, Reynolds adopts Ramsay’s attractive methods. 
A decade later, Reynolds veers towards the art of Francis 
Cotes, whose vogue started in 1767, and like some 
animals adopts a form of protective coloration. The 
decade of the seventies is the dullest and most academic 
of Reynolds’s phases. There is a fresh start in the 
eighties, in which his journey to Flanders and Holland 
in 1781 had a decisive influence, and the classical 
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manner is almost entirely dropped after 1782. A new 
approach in portrziture, ‘a new clearness of tone and a 
more exciting paint surface is to be seen almost at once.” 
There are instances of the variety of his new naturalism 
in the Royal Academy of 1786, when he exhibited, among 
other portraits, Lady Anne Bingham and Countess 
Spencer, Thomas, Lord Erskine, Mrs. Scott of Danesfield 
and Sophia, Lady Clifford, and the group of the Duchess 
of Devonshire and her daughter. He gave up painting 
in July, 1789, when the sight of one eye became obscured, 
and died in 1792. Mr. Waterhouse’s biographical study 
is followed by a summary of Reynolds’ position as a critic 
of art and an analysis of his “‘ Discourses.” Reynolds had 
a profound knowledge of the paintings and drawings of 
his predecessors among the old masters, and was 
admittedly an eclectic in his art. To such good purpose did 
he study Italian art, that behind some of his compositions 
can be traced the shadow of an Albano or a Longhi, 
This borrowing or adaptation of a pattern is a funda- 
mental element of his art and Reynolds in his 
“Discourses "" defines invention as strictly speaking 
“little more than a new combination of those images 
which have been previously gathered and deposited in 
the memory.” 

It is characteristic of Reynolds’s artistic angle that in 
his twelfth ‘‘ Discourse ’’ he gives an encomium on 
Masaccio, which is almost the first appreciation of 
quattrocento art. The book includes, besides the intro- 
duction, a chronological catalogue, an index to sitters and 
subjects and an index of collections, with three hundred 
pages of reproductions. No mention, no doubt from 
lack of space, is made of Reynolds’s disastrous use of 
bitumen, and his risky experiments in wax and varnishes 
in search of Venetian splendours of colour. 


BONINGTON. By the Hon. ANDREW SHIRLEY. 
31s. 6d. net. 


The first volume of the series “English Master 
Painters”’ is a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Bonington, a hybrid among English painters, with one 
foot in France, the other in England. He was of English 
stock, but he spent most of his active life in France, 
and the writers of French obituary notices speak of him 
as “notre Bonington.” At first sight, the study of 
Bonington, a vivid and simple personality, would seem 
the simplest of objectives. But it was nearly a century 


SALE NOTES 


A large number of sales continue to be held, in fact, as we 
mentioned in the last number, important collections have been 
dispersed during the past weeks. The demand is great and good 
prices are being obtained, and anything of outstanding interest 
and variety fetches more than pre-war values. 

July 2 and 3. ROBINSON AND Foster, King St., St. James’s: 
Georgian break-front bookcase, 8 ft. wide, £42; pair mahog- 
any elbow chairs, £36 15s.; Geo. III oval part-fluted vase- 
shaped soup tureen and cover, by Benjamin Laver, 1787, £55 ; 
set of Geo. III chased pillar candlesticks, 13 in. high, by J. Watson 
of Sheffield, 1815, £45 ; pair Georgian wine coolers, by T. and J. 
Creswick of Sheffield, 1825,£75 ; pair Geo. IV soup tureens, £81 ; 
pair circular vegetable dishes and two-handled hot-water stands 
and covers en suite, by J. E. Terry and Co., 1830, £68 ; set of four 
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before a work of any importance was devoted to his 
memory, and as Mr. Shirley writes, unless a painter is 
lucky enough to find a biographer within a few years of 
his death, he is not likely to find one for another fifty. 
“* Meanwhile the flash of intimacy is gone, the flesh of 
his personality has shrunk and perished,”’ and the bio- 
grapher is left with little of authentic significance. There 
is much discussion and controversy about Bonington’s 
work and no canon of his paintings has been offered as 
yet for general acceptance. Therefore Mr. Shirley’s 
dissection and review, with a preliminary list of his paint- 
ings, water-colours and drawings, is a most useful basis. 
The puzzle is complicated by the fact that Bonington’s 
work is rarely dated or signed ; the only unquestionable 
picture or drawing known with a genuine date before 
1825 is the charming ‘ Marly.” In his mature work 
there are two landmarks, his visit to England in 1825, 
which “‘ expanded his capacity as a landscape painter,” 
and his visit to Italy. On the available evidence, Mr. 
Shirley decides that, during the English visit of 1825, 
the Scottish journey is not acceptable, the Cornish visit 
is possible but not yet probable, and that if Bonington 
went to the Midlands then it was for a flying visit only. 
Apart from these sea and landscapes and his archi- 
tectural drawings, there is the odd group of fancy, 
historical and Oriental subjects, which appealed as novel 
to his contemporaries and made his reputation with 
mid-XIXth century collectors. It was his friend Delacroix 
who turned Bonington aside to the romantic subject- 
picture, inspired by the verse of Byron and Scott, or by 
the history of France. He always, as James Roberts 
remarks, ‘‘ showed a strong liking for all sorts of historical 
traces,’’ and was fascinated by what the French call the 
historic colour sense. To-day they seem little more than 
costume-pieces, having the “ keepsake ’’ quality ; and 
Bonington’s Turkish excursions also do not carry any 
conviction ; but these two genres keep their interest as 
original colour arrangements, in which his red, his blue, 
and metallic green are combined. The illustrations are 
arranged chronologically, which is helpful in determining 
his style, which has not been examined before in detail, 
and the notes on the changes in his technique, such as 
the use of gum as varnish, are invaluable. Among minor 
collections, the “‘ Marly ”’ in the Hon. Mrs. David Bowes 
Lyon’s collection (the unique dated oil painting of 
Bonington’s e@uvre before 1825) is given in the text as 
belonging to Mrs. Spender Clay. M. J. 


Geo. III 12-in. oblong entree dishes and covers, £106; Geo. III 
23-in. oval engraved two-handled tea tray, £54. 

July 2. Antique contents of 19, Portman Square (the late 
Henry Yates Thompson) sold by SotHEeBy’s: Geo. II beer jug, 
6} in., with a crest by William Darker, London, 1731, £115; 
Geo. III tea kettle and stand, fully marked by John Wakelin and 
William Taylor, London, 1787, £75 ; Geo. II shell-shaped dish 
by Thos. Gilpin, London, 1747, £150; James I, pineapple bowl, 
silver gilt, maker’s mark either R. or B., London, 1621, £280; 
gold snuff box, with miniature by Jean Petitot, £105 ; Venetian 
enamel bowl, XVIth century, £58; picture of Venice, by M. 
Marieschi, £130 ; portrait of a Lady, German school, Py 
in the possession of Thackeray, £62; portrait of Girl, g 3 
Greuze, 16 in. by 12} in., £220; Scene in Rotterdam, Nd A. de 
Lorme, figures by Terburg, £220 ; ; Willy Lott’s House on the 
Stour, J. Constable, 28 in. by 36 in., £1,400; two by Turner, 
who is not selling very well at present, £115 and £165; set of 
four mahogany Sheraton elbow chairs, £84. 
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July 4. Silver, CHRISTIEs (it included pieces belonging to the 
late Colonel G. T. Skipwith, etc.): small vase-shaped teapot, 
1783, £30; Mazer bowl of maple wood, English, late XVth 
century, £100; plain circular salver, 1781, £48; Chas. II 
porringer and cover, 1660, maker’s mark TP with circles and 
pellets, £118; pair plain square waiters by Thos. Mason, 1723, 
£94; silver two-handle cup and cover, by Elizabeth Godfrey, 
1746, £107; Queen Anne oval tobacco box, by Timothy Ley, 
1709, £33; oblong wood inkstand with silver top, 1805, £68 ; 
pair ice pails, Dublin, 1785, £58 ; pair candelabra, by W. Pitts and 
J. Preedy, 1799, £75; pair decanter stands, Phillip Rendall, 
1820, £18 ; Swedish beaker and German tumbler cup, Augsburg, 


15. 

July 9. Pictures and drawings, SoTHEBY’s: View on the 
Rhine, Turner, £38; Arundel Castle, Copley Fielding, £42; 
Lake Como, Birkett Foster, £25 ; and Beverly Minster, by the 
same, £30, the four being water-colours; the Madonna and 
Child, on panel attributed to Raphael, with various photographs, 
etc., £75. 

July 9. English and Foreign silver, CuHristrEs: Geo. II 
spherical teapot, engraved with cypher A and ducal coronet, by 
Paul Lamerie, 1746, £333 12s. ; eight dinner plates, Paul Crespin, 
1733-4, £48; three other lots, similar, £48 to £64; five sets of 
dinner plates by Benjamin Smith, 1833, about £40 the set; pair 
William and Mary candlesticks, 7 ins., 1694, maker’s mark IL 
with a crown and two pellets, £147. 

July 10. Porcelain and objects of art, CHRISTIES: Worcester 
dessert service, £54; portable independent barometer, late 
XVIIth century, circa, £56; Louis XV marquetry cabinet with 
tambour panel, £71 ; ten mahogany chairs, two arms, £67; walnut 
tallboy, 43 in. wide, £37; twelve mahogany chairs, Chippendale 
design, £65. 

July 10. Silver, SoTHEBY’s: pair Geo. II double sauce- 
boats in Dutch style, William Shaw, London, 1730, £240; set 
Geo. III circular dishes and covers, London, 1805, £90; Geo. II 
tea kettle and stand, Peter Archambo and Peter Meure, London, 
1757, £54; Geo. II meat dishes, William Cripps, London, 1759, 
£41; Chas. II tankard, maker’s mark S.R., 1€79, £41. 

July 11. Pottery, glass, furniture, etc., SOTHEBY’S: very 
small bracket clock by Thos. Tompion and Edw. Banger, London, 
number 457, 12 in. high, £230 (Banger was apprenticed to Tom- 
pion in 1695) ; twelve Chippendale mahogany dining chairs, ten 
side and two carvers, £180; pair Windsor arms, £18 ; mahogany 
armchair, XVIIIth century, £78; William and Mary long-case 
clock, Sam Stevens, London, £30; another by Thomas Harris, 
London, £56; XVIIIth century bureau in two stages, with 
double-domed cornice, £62. 

July 11. Silver, Puttick AND SIMPSON ; Geo. II cake basket, 
Fred Kandler, 1746, £22; Geo. III plain oblong tea service, 
1810, £22 ; Geo. III boat-shaped soup tureen, cover, and stand, 
Adam design chased with borders of entwined dolphins, by 
Robert Makepeace, 1796, £100, bearing an interesting inscription 

“Presented by the Committee for encouraging the capture of 
French Privateers, etc., to Lord Amelus Beauclerk of His Majesty’s 
Ship Dryad ; pair Geo. III sauce boats, Robert Hennell, 1774, £22. 
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July 16. Silver, CHRIsTIEs : 
£97; circular fluted dish and cover, Paul Storr, 1816, 
Parcel-gilt epergne, Benjamin Godfery, 1754, £128. 

July 16. Silver and porcelain, ROBINSON AND FosTER, LTD. : 
Lowestoft circular bowl, 15 in., £46; Continental ivory, oval 
charger flagon, 18 in. and pair of beakers, £88; Geo. III 
vase-shaped hot water jug, by Hester Bateman, 1786, £32; 
Geo. III sugar bowl, and milk jug, James Welsh, Edinburgh, 
1771, £39. ; 

July 17. Silver, Oriental and Works of Art, SoTHEBY’s: 
Geo. II Warwick cruet of large size, Sam Wood, London, 1741, 
£74; Limoges cup and cover, Pierre Reymond, £36; gold and 
gem-set snuff box, 3} in., £110 ; pair wonderful ivory tusks, 
very finely carved, £102. 

July 18. Porcelain and furniture, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Battersea enamel etui, £7 7s. ; Sevres oblong basket, £8 18s. 6d. ; 
pair Chelsea candlesticks, 9} in., £9 9s. ; Swansea dessert service, 
31 pieces, £30 gs. ; Chamberlain’s Worcester dinner service, 165 
pieces, £28 7s. 

July 18. Pictures and drawings, Curisties: Child, J. B. 
Greuze, £25 4s.; portrait of lady, with coat of arms and date 
1626, J. J. Mierevelt, £315; portrait of gentleman, J. Russell, 
£94 10s.; portrait of John Hart, Governor of the Province of 
Maryland, 1732, H. van der Myn, £105; Fox-hunting set of 
five, J. Wootton, £294 ; A View Near the Coast, 30 in. by 41 in., 
T. Gainsborough, £798 ; the property of Commander F. V 
Stoppord : Landscape, g in. by 13 in., H. Met de Bles, £94 ros. ; 
Fishing Boats, 13 in. A 15 in., Van der Velde, £57 15s. 

July 18. Works of Art, SOTHEBY'S : pair famille verte stem 
cups, K’ang Hsi, £33; Jacobean gate-leg table, 30 in., £29; 
Georgian wig stand and smoker’s what-not, £25; Regency 
library table, 54 in., £52; Chippendale wing armchair and stool, 
£33; Chippendale lounge chair, £88; set three Adam elbow 
chairs with shield backs, on reeded legs, £92 ; Adam dining chair 
table, total length 14 ft. 4 in., £74 ; Chippendale knee-hole desk, 
£48; table in Chinese style, with three drawers, 32} in., £100 ; 
pair single chairs, profusely carved at the knees, £46. 

July 23. Silver, Puttick AND Simpson: Geo. III mirror 
plateau with five divisions, Mathew Boulton, Birmingham, 1810, 
£50; Geo. II meat dish with coronet and cypher, 1755, £26; 
Geo. III tea urn and cover, Adam design, by Andrew Fogelberg, 
1775, £34; gold oval snuff box, engraved and jewelled, £18. 

July 24 and 25. The Farm House, Pont Street (C. W. Lampson, 
C.B.E.), by ROBINSON AND FISHER, Ltp. One would rather sup- 
pose that the Farm House would be an ancient place, but it is not 
so. A very attractive residence built within the last seventy-five 
years, there were some interesting pieces among the contents : 
Winged settee with scroll arms, £15; walnut kidney-shaped 
writing table, £27; walnut and floral marquetry inlaid chest, 
3 ft. 6in., £21; pair winged easy chairs, £23; French parquetrie 
and floral inlaid secretaire, £42; set of twelve Hepplewhite 
mahogany chairs, £86 ; set of six English mahogany frame chairs, 
£22; old English bracket clock, case by H. Thornton, London, 
£27; blue and gilt Rockingham dessert service, £39 ; Chamber- 
lain Worcester service, £142 ; Coalport dinner service, £86. 


oval two-handled tray, 1792, 
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Notwithstanding the damage that has happened to premises all round us, by enemp action, our Studios, fortunately, 
are intact, 


and tue are in a position to carry out tuork promptly as in the past. 
actibe business. 


ing Street, St. James's, S.1.1 Lio. 
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